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TO RABBI SOLOMON HERCHELL, HIGH PRIEST 
OF THE JEWS IN LONDON. 


Dorchester Gaol, Feb. 8th, Year 
1724 of Christianity, 2360 of 

RABBI, Judaism. 

OF all the superstitions that are known to have infested the 
earth, that of Judaism has produced the greatest amount of 
mischief, if we consider it to be the parent of Christianity 
and Mahometanism. Other superstitions have arisen aud 
fallen without producing any serious ills among their several 
devotees; but this of yours has engendered the most malig- 
nant feelings, among those divisions of mankind where it 
has been found. There is no history of any deadly religious 
sectarianism before that which sprang up from Judaism. A 
multitude of Gods have been w orshipped, in a multitude of 
forms, without sectarianism or anger on the part of the vast 
multitudes of worshippers; but it remained for Judaism to 
introduce one God, one Idol, which, instead of forming a 
uuion in the system of worship among the idolators, sbould 
set them all a wravgling as to which was the better form, 
which the more acceptable ceremony, which the more favour- 
ed sect; and that has kept them all a wrangling to this day; 
because, there is no decision to be obtained separate from 
the caprice of each sect, or of each individual. 

The history of that date which | give to Judaism is preg- 
nant with proofs of the mischief attributed to it; so, rather 
than waste time and paper to cite the instances, I will go 
at once to the shewing, that your superstition has no good 
foundation in history or in physics. 

You, the High Priest of the Jews, produce a volume which 
you call a collection of sacred books, and which we, who 
are not Jews, nor Christians, distinguish by the appellation 
of Jew Books. In this volume, it is endeavoured to be 
shewn, that the first man wasa Jew, if | may use the term, as 
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a matter of distinction, that he worshipped the God a 
you worship, and that you have, in those sacred books, 
genealogical account of your precise descent from this first of 
the Jews, this first of idolators, this first of mankind. You 
tell us, that the first five of this collection of sacred books 
were written by a man, named Moses, 3276 years ago, and 
2552 years after the creation of the first of the Jews, or the 
man of Jebovah’s own manufacture. If my figures do not 
precisely concur with your calculations, they are near 
enough for the purpose of my argument. I follow a chro- 
nology that lies before me; but I give it no more credit than 
I give to your mythology. It is an invention; a romance. 
The other books of this. collection are stated to have been 
written by successional writers, and, where a name is 
attached, by that person: but this is a point that will not 
come into the enquiry, for [am about to challenge you to 
shew, that any one of them was written by a Jew or (sraelite 
and in existence before the Babylonian Captivity of the 
Jews. | am about to challenge you to shew, that the Jews 
or Israelites formed a nation on the coast of the Mediler- 
ranean Sea before that captivity. This last point is, | be- 
lieve, a novelty in historical enquiry ; but one which | hope 
to shew to be most important, as it may regard the over- 
throw of your superstition. If there be no proof, out of 
your sacred books, that the Jews were the inhabitants of a 
country adjoining Phenicia, before the Babylonion captivity 
—if there be proof, that those people, who dwelt in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of what was subsequently Judea, knew 
nothing of such a people as the Jews; if there be proof, that 
travellers crossed the very country and made no mention of 
such a people; then, | shall conclude, that the Jews were 
nothing more than the Samaritans, a colony planted by 
Cyrus, in what is now called Judea, out of a conquered 
people, brought from some other part of Asia, now unknown. 
I hope to shew, that your sacred books afford some weight 
to this conclusion. 

In writing lately to the Archdeacon of Dorset (Dr. En- 
gland,) it occurred to me, that Troy must have been near 
to what is now called Jerusalem; but that the Bible makes 
no mention of Troy, nor (excepting the book of Daniel) of 
Greece; nor do the Grecian writers make any mention of 
such a people as the Jews; though, had such a people then 
existed, in what is now called Judea, the inhabitants of the 
Grecian Islands must have been their nearest neighbours. 
Since then, I have read the life of Pythagoras, by M. Dacier, 
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a Frenchman, of the time of Louis XIV, in which he shews, 
that Pythagoras travelled from. Egypt to Babylon, in doing 
which he must have crossed the ground now called Judea; 
and the Frenchman, who seems to have been a Christian, 
wonders much, that the philosopher has made no mention of 
such a people as the Jews, though be speaks particularly, 
and at large, of the Phenicians. The time tbat be visited 
Babylon, must. have been within a few years of the Jews 
quitting it to form the new colony at Jerusalem; and their 
insignificance as a people at that time, may be clearly seen in 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, w han they could all assem- 
ble in one street and have a book read to them by Ezra the 
Scribe, and this book too, one quile new to them, the Law 
or Book of Moses, It may be there seen, that this was the 
first time they had heard of such a book. 

lt wasa practice e with the great Monarchies of Asia, after 
they had depopulated and laid waste a country by their wars, 
to populate it again as a colony, with some of their older cap- 
tives taken from another place. Thus, Samaria and Judea 
were made colonies about the same time: both bad their tem- 
ples and both their books or law of Moses; and we may read, 
in the books of Ezraand Nehemiah, thatSamaria was tbe elder 
colony, that its overseers were yery jealous of the new co- 
lony in their neighbourhood, and endeavoured to supplant 
it in the favour of the authorities at Babylon. Taking the 
history of the Jews from the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
then from the books of the Maccabees, and as much of Jose- 
phus as is not a copy from the first fourteen books of the 
Bible, we have something like authentic history, or such as 
is corroborated by the histories of other countries; but, if 
we go back to a time before the Babylonish Captivity, we 
cannot satisfactorily trace the nation of the Jews; nor have 
we the least proof, as to what part of Asia they inhabit- 
ed. ‘To believe, that such a king as Solomon inhabited 
the rocks and hills of Judea, is to believe, that one of the 
old Princes of Wales conquered ail Europe. ‘The improba- 
bility is not greater. LGeside, it is known, indisputably, that 
the Phenicians were a very ancient people, inhabiting. the 
coast of Syria; that they traded with all the then known 
world; and that they existed as a nation down to the time 
of Alexander the Macedonian; but the first fourteen books 
of the Bible make no mention of such a nation; whilst the 
Greeks even acknowledge that they borrowed the use of 
letters and many other improvements from, them. There 
was a regular trade and correspondence between the Grecians 
and the Phenicians; and Jerusalem, as it now stands, was 
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not so far in land, but that the Grecians must have known 
something of such a people as the Jews or Israelites, had 
they existed on that coast, as narrated in the books of 
the Bible from Deuteronomy to Chronicles. ‘This is a very 
important matter for enquiry, as it relates to the existing 
superstitions of Mabometanism, Christianity, and Judaism. 
Though we have no particular history of the Phenicians, 
we have a very particular history of the Grecians, for a 
Space of time extending back to the time of Homer; and it 
does not relate to probability, that such a people as the Gre- 
cians on one side, and in the Islands of the Mediterranean 
Sea, and the Israelites on the opposite side, could have exist- 
ed without a knowledge, or without any kind of communica- 
tion with each other. Taking the Jews as a colouy formed 
out of the wreck of one of the Persian Conquests, about 
2360 years ago, we have a clear history, that they were con- 
quered or yielded quietly to Alexander the Macedonian 
about two hundred years after that time; that from that 
time, they had regular and known intercourse with the 
Grecians, either in war or commerce, and, that about fifty 
years after this acquaintance with the Grecians, they, the 
Jews, then in a state of conquest to the Grecians, bad to send 
seventy-two of their most learned men to Ptolemy Philadel- 
pbhus in Egypt, for the purpose of translating their sacred 
books into the Greek tongue. Here, and after, every thing 
is clear and intelligible; but we have no authentic history of 
such a people, as Jews or Israelites, before the formation of 
the colony in Judea, about 2360 years ago. I call upon 
you, as a learned Jew, as the Chief of the Jews in this 
country to shew, that your ancestors were in reality a peo- 
ple as described in the first fourteen books of your sacred 
collection. I call upon you, to shew, that they had such 
books as the books of Moses before the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity. 

In relation to physics, your sacred books do not repre- 
sent the earth to be more than six thousand years old; 
whilst the science of Geology, in examining the strata on 
the surface of the earth, its rocks and mountains, shews its 
age to be incalculable. Anda very clever man at Nor- 
wich, Sampson Arnold Mackey, by trade a shoemaker, ac- 
counts astronomically for a period of more than four mil- 
lions of years, for the age of the earth. Aye! and he finds 
argument in unravelling the evident allegories of your books; 
by shewing, that it was an oriental custom to personify pe- 
riods of time. I commend this clever and curious man to 
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public support, as one, who at least, should be so far made 
easy in life, as to be enabled to make the greatest possible 
extent of research in that part of science, in which, if not an 
adept, be is evidently a genius. He has published two 
most curious little volumes on ancient astronomy; and, 
though I will not undertake to say that he is correct at 
all points, | can see that he has unravelled many mat- 
ters of allegory in oriental writings, that have puzzled 
many of those who have passed for scholars and very 
learned men. His second volume is peculiarly worthy of 
the notice of all Jews and Christiaus. He shews your father 
A-BRAM to be precisely the BraM-a of the Hindoos; and 
what is still more wonderful, be finds the tale of a Jesus 
Christ, persecuted by Judas Iscariot, to be a tale four 
hundred thousand years old. He shews, that they are 
allegorical tales of astronomical signs personified. I am 
glad to see a shewing of this kind; because it is a power- 
ful support for my conclusion, that the Christian reli- 
gion did not originate in Jerusalem, and tbat no such a 
person was there crucified or known, as Jesus Christ: and a 
powerful support, also, for my conclusion, that you cannot 
trace your ancestors beyond the colony formed in Judea, 
by the authority of the Babylonian Government; whether 
in the person of Cyrus, Darius, or Artaxerxes, [ will not 
contend. I pursue the subjects upon the ground of national 
history: Mackey proceeds upon the history of astronomy: 
and as far as the Jewish or Christian religion is in question, 
bis conclusions support mine; and so far, in return, mine sup- 
port his: but the ultimate of his research is far beyond my 
knowledge, and upon subjects to which I have never turned 
my attention. [ bear and notice, that he is dissatisfied with 
the manner in which ‘Thomas Paine, and bis disciples, have 
attacked the popular superstition; but I cannot yield to the 
superiority of bis views upon that subject. Every way is 
the right way, that leads to that common end, whilst he who 
improves and shortens the road will be sure not to be im- 
peded by those who have passed over another and an older 
road. Nor need he complain of those who tread a well 
known road, until they see a better completed and known, 
] am very proud of him, as a fellow workman; for | am 
convinced, that it is reserved for the coblers and tinkers to 
cobble and patch up a sort of decent knowledge among 
mankind upon these most important subjects; as they, who 
fancy themselves a higher order, will continue to impose fa- 
bles for the purpose of keeping up alower order. My objectis 
to abolish these orders, by making the knowledge of mankind 
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equal: by free discussion on all subjects. We must have no 
more unutterable names! no more holy of holies! no more 
veils of the inner temple! no more chosen people of God! 
No! no! Rabbi! we, coblersand tinkers, will saffer no more 
ofthis; we will no longer bring the first fruits of our care and 
industry to be sacrificed to the ke: ping ofa priesthood in idle- 
ness! We have found out all your tricks! We will haveno 
more Gods! 

Your sacred book telis us, that the earth was once de- 
luged, and all the animals destroyed, save a boatfull. Geo- 
logy supports one part of the fact, and clearly shews, that 
there is not one spot of the earth, but has once formed the 
bed of the sea: and astronomy comes and explains that part 
of the fact, by teaching us the polar motion of the earth, 
and that the sea must of necessity periodically change its bed ; 
but the change is so very slow, that the lapse of time buries 
all popular observation of the matter in oblivion. ‘Therefore, 
so sudden a deluge as your book describes, did not, cannot, 
take place; and the taleis a mere allegory of a great physic al 
fact. If you will read a paper on the « Ave of the W orld,” 
in No. 5 of this volume, you will see a - farther proof of the 
slow process of the change of the bed of the sea: and one 
that strictly coincides with the aiicciiibadacd teachings of the 
Norwich shoemaker, bearing out his assertion, that the true 
sciences of astronomy and geology, will be mutually eX- 
plained by, and find a mutual! support iu each other. 

The different races of mankind directly falsify your story 
of the deluge, unless you prove a subsequent creation of all 
the races but one. You, I presume, would pause before 
you say that the Jew and the Hottentot were alike descend- 
from Noah. 

Whilst addressing you as a distinguished member of a 
sect, | may be permitted to observe, that your further ca- 
reer as a sect of idolators is hopeless. Science, history, all 
that is true, proclaims your sacred books to be nothing more 
thana collection of fables. Your books have been cherished 
whilst your persons have been the scoff of mavkind, or of 
the people among whom you have dwelt; but the ume has 
now arrived, when your persons will be treated with social 
respect, and your books with contempt. The efforts making 
to convert you as Jews into Christians, l, as well as you, 
can smile at, and see that the matter is impracticable ; nor 
will you ever bring mankind to the w orship of your God, 
Jehovah; but there is a hope, that you idolators, may be all 
brought to be honest and sensible men, each throwing off his 
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share of superstition. At this moment, there can be no such 
person as an honesi and sensible idolator; because, such a 
person, to be bonest and ‘sensible, would be led to the exa- 
mination of the foundation of his idolatry ; and being so led, 
he could never rest upon such books as you and the Chris- 
tians present to him. ‘The knowledge of the age wars with 
your books, and you, as Jews, are only kept in countenance, 
in consequence of the Christian priesthood having built their 
superstition upon the foundation of your books. Without 
this prop, ridicule would overwhelm your superstition. 

Knowledge of every kind scouts the notion, that such a 
God as your Jehovah has fabricated and rules the world. 
The certainties of chemistry, geology, and astronomy, are 
so many direct refutations of the tales of your books, as they 
relate to a God or Gods, to a creation, to a deluge, and to 
the peopling of the earth. You contend with the light of 
day, when you persist in doing what your forefathers have 
done, and adhere to tales because they were ignorant enough 
to receive them, and to hand them down te you. An invi- 
tation is now made to you, to assist in bre aking up the sec- 
tarianism of mankind, and to urge on all in one common 
pursuit of knowledge. You, as Jews, can lose nothing by 
the loss of your superstition, because, you are already op- 
pressed by the more powerful supe rstition of the Christians ; 
but your relinguishment of your devotion to your sacred 
books, your acknowledgment that they are fables, would 
be a powerful blow struck at the remains of Christianity, 
and afford you something like retaliation for the oppressions 
and persecutious which these Christians have heaped upon 
you and your fathers. ; 

Come then and join those who are seeking to ameliorate 
the character, and, with the character, the condition of man- 
kind, by striving to abolisb all those superstitions which ge- 
nerate nothing but hostile sectarianism, perpetuate ignorance 
by refusing to receive knowledge when presented, aud fix, 
instead of brotherly love, nothing but bad feeling among 
mankind towards one another. See with what contempt the 
Christian looks upon the Jew—see the Jew smile within 
himself at the thought of a crucified God—see the Mahome- 
tan beating both as beasts of burden—see the ignorant grin 
of the Pagan towards all three: but, above all, come and see 
what Atheiam. or Materialism, or science of every kind, has 
to Say against your superstition, I[xamine and answer, if 
you can answer ; if not, join. 

Finally —do not lose sight of the questions putas the basis 
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ot this letter :—-Can you trace the existence of the Jews o; 
Israélites as a nation in any part of Asia, before the Baby. 
lonish Captivity—can you trace & knowledge of the exist. 
ence of any part of your sacred books, before that time ? 


RICHARD CARLILE. 








DR. WATSON TO MR. CARLILE. UPON MIND AND 
MEMORY BEING PRODUCED BY MATTER IN MO. 
TION, AND NOT BY A DIVINITY. 





Sir, London, Dec. 20, 1823. 
Your correspondent, Mr, Farrar, in the Republican of August 15th, 
No 6. Vol. 8, has referred to Dr. Reece’s ‘‘ Gazette of Health,” 
who (says Mr. Farrar) after endeavouring to controvert the 
doctrine of Materialism, observes, ‘‘ that it is allowed by all 
scientific men, that the whole animal frame is completely decom- 
posed, and undergoes an entire change in six years, and if so, how 
(asks the Doctor) do materialists account for memory for a much 
longer period?—How can the mind recall facts passed twenty, 
thirty, and forty years, since the brain that received the impres- 


sion from the senses, is no ‘longer the same, or any part of the. 


same,” 


This advocate of spirituality, who, some years ago, took so much 
pains to discover young su1ion in the womb of the departed old 
Johanna Southcote, whose disciples now confess they deceived 
themselves, in expecting the appearance of a material being, and 
declare that the young God flew off in a tangent, from the radius 
of the old Lady’s matrix, just at the moment that the. Doctor's or 
Surgeon’s scalpal pierced the womb, I say this soul-advocating 
Doctor, having pussaeae, as he doubtless considers posing ques- 
tions, and which, no doubt, he considers unanswerable, it will 

tobably be excused in me, as.a stickler for nature, to say some- 


thing Ae the subject, to defend the principle, or doctrine of 


Materiali m, from the opprobrium Doctorum, of not being able to 
give an answer to the learned. questions of theological visionaries 
and mens others, of how can the mind recall facts passed 
twenty, thirty, and forty years ago.” 
The moment | read that part of Mr. Farrar’s letter (as is cus- 
ary with me while any particular question is warm or fresh 00 
1 aay my pen, and had written part. of the following 
remarks, fore I read: your answer to Mr; Farrar, which may be 
considered sufficiently satisfactory upon this subject; but, as We 


tom 
my. 


nap Rea in the same cause, and asthe ieo-operation of met 
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tal forceyis as necessary to overcome error, as united physical 
force, is to put down oppression, you and your readers, will, per- 
haps, excuse me for troubling them and. you with the following 
observations, which, in addition to your own, may assist Mr. Far- 
rar to get over the difficulty, or stumbling block, which the worthy | 

shiloh-searching Docter threw ,in his way; and it may assist | 
others to combat the arguments of the believers in spiritual and 


ghostly agencies. 


If “ curst superstition” you would abate, 7 
The false. creeds and dogmas of Priests debate ; 
D As mirrors reflect a deformed elf, | 
). ~-* \And make him out of conceit of himself, 
So by exposing Priests’ folly and fraud, 
Fewer fuols will the cant of Priests applaud. 
Admitting that the whole animal frame, as observed by Dr. 
Reece, is completely decomposed in a given period, say six years, 
and is entirely supplied with new matter from the elements, and 
y the food taken to sustain life, it undergoes nochange in its inherent 
etties ; the Vene lactie primi generis taking up or absorbing 
e only what is congenial to the human frame, the intestinal canal, 
I carrying away other portions of matter, not necessary to human 
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support; or should the lacteal vessels even absorb small portions 
of matter, foreign, or injurious to the frame of man; they are cast 
off by the’ skin; by sensible, or insensible perspiration; or pass 
off by the kidnies before they reach the brain; therefore, the mat- 
ter upon which mind is impressed, remains always of the same 
4 quality, aitd during health, always possesses the same conforma- 
tion of parts; as the changes are gradually progressive, from old 
: tonew matter, and as the old is not decomposed, or carried off, 
| until the frame is: supplied with fresh matter, the new matter re- 
| ceives/ all the impressions which wefe made upon that which’ passed 
away; and from the known fact, that old people retain a stronger 
redline ih of occurrences, which took place in“their youth, or at 
the distance of even fifty or sixty _yeats, than those which took. 
rors a short period before ;—it appears that the new matter, 
ke the retouching or recolouring of a picture, by a skilful artist, 
(approaching to the perfection of nature in his representation) has 
the of reviving in the mind occurrences; which, but for 
the st y of new matter, would be entirely erased, corroded, or 
Worn out, from mind or memory—by which we discover another 
instance out of a thousand, of the great advantages, which matter of 
ay: scription, (especially organized and animalized_ matter) 
r from the constant changes, which takes place by an order 
ature; far exceeding all human inventions and skill. > 
i) ou, Sir, plead ignorance (page 182, line 13.) of what memory 
windey t: for though many learned men have attempted 












they have only “ darkened wisdom by a multipli- 
words 5 but, though it cannot be. proved to exist as a sub- 
r-thing sui genercs, névertheless, it’ can’ be identified in 
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its operations with matter, without which, or in the absence ofthe 
brainous fluid, it is known, neither mind nor memory can exist: 
thus we come to know, that in the functions of the nervous mat. 
ter, reside the quality and actions of memory; it is also known, 
that mind has the property of recollecting former occurrences 
which have been received through the senses; those senses being 
stimulated to action by the nerves, without which, there could be 
no sensation, nor any consciousness of occurrences, deposited 
upon the brain or seat of thought. 

The following case, sent by a surgical friend, is a full corrobo- 
ration, that any unusual depression upon the brain, or impedi- 
ment to its full action, causes a suspension of the mind, memory, 
or sensation, and that mind is nothing more than the power to 
receive and record, or recollect sensations ; the brain being the 
root of the sensorium*® . 

‘¢¢ A man was pressed on board of one of his Majesty’s ships. 
While on board this vessel, he received a fall from the yard arm, 
and when picked up, he was found to be insensible. After some 
time he was brought to England, and at length he was admitted 
into St. Thomas’s Hospital. Mr. Cline, on examining his head, 
found an obvious depression, and thirteen months and a few days 
after the accident, he was trepanned. In a few days after the 

ration, he was able to tell where hecame from. He recollected 

e circumstance of his having been pressed, and carried down to 
Plymouth or Falmouth, but from that time up to the time of the 

tion, his mind had remained in a state of perfeet oblivion. 

e had drank, as it were, of the cup of Lethe; he had suffereda 
Coma death, as far as regarded his mental, and almost all his 
bod A tohag: but by removing a small portion of bone with the 
saw, he was at once restored to all the functions of his mind, and 
almost a'l the powers of his body.’ 

“Now what became of his soul, the immaterial part? Could 
the pressure of a little bit of bone, upon the brain, suspend the 

€ soul from its duty? Why was it inactive so long? Hadit 
left the body? And did the removal of a small portion of bone 
make vy tard its re-entrance into the body ?: These are questions 
which J the spiritualists will have great difficulty in answet- 


* I send you the following case, which I copied from a news 
yer, and having but little time I was obliged to. abridge it:! 
eneve it 18 published at length in the “ Lancet,” a new publice- 
a It is related by Sir Astley Cooper, in his lectures, and its 
€ expressed his Surprise that it had not made a greater Im 
pear ey on the public mind, than it appears. to have done, -a? 
we mint for a stronger proof against. the spiritual syste 
cannot well be received. It is an extraordinary instance of sus 
peaded mental and bodily functions. 
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Thus, persons in early life see colours, which they are told are 
red, blue, green, &c., and ever afterwards, when they see those 
colours, they recollect, or call to mind, or memory, the sound, 
which was impressed on the nervus aud itorius, or sense of hearing, 
at the time those. colours were described; and, therefore, ever 
afterwards, thcy call them by the same name; in the same man- 
ner they recollect heat or cold, light or darkness, smell or taste, 
sweet, bitter, salt, and sour, though the matter in which those 
properties reside, may be absent; therefore, though we cannot 
positively or accurately describe what mind and memory. are, we 
may rideenand their properties, and pourtray the mind as a pic- 
ture engraven by the senses, upon the sensorium, the medulla cere- 
bri, or brain, which can be obliterated only by destroying orinjuring 
thefabrie or substance on which the picture is drawn, orthe brain, 
or functions of the brain; which,in a healthy state, has the property 
of calling up ideas, which had long past; which had lain dormant, 
and but for circumstances over which probably we might have no 
controul, might never again have recurred to the mind. 

To come to a nearer, or mote accurate understanding of what 
memory is, it is necessary to give a definition of the word, and,of 
its properties, and to endeavour to describe how it is produced; 
before, however, doing this, it may first be proper, to enter pon 
a definition of the word min, upon which, memory is chiefly de- 
femora and to consider the properties and the constituent, or 

damental principles connected with mind, without which, pro- - 
hel itd it would be useless to many of the purpo- 
ses of anima , tational, social, and civilized life. | 

Mind, T consider to'be the intelligent faculty, perceiving qua- 
» 0 Sentient ‘principle; consciousness, internal: perception, 

t'or intellect; and, that it resides in the nervous system, 
ainous fluid, or intellectual substance, and is inert, or dormant, 
until it is stimulated to action by the senses, or by the action, or 
the sensation of the nerves, immediately connected with. the or- 
gans of sense; when sensation has been carried to the seat, of 
ought, the medulla cerebri, it produces ideas in conformity with, 
pe ori 8 to, preconsidered opinions, or to previous:instruction, 
ee motion or action is required, reflects them back again 

ue parts to be employed, to effect a purpose, as to the hand, . 
“eet: the roe, or ‘other Ma Leber members. he 
_ Ane @ ‘Or Operations of the mind, are more or less rapid, 
«6 the attire of the will, desire, reason, senses, or inntiilgies.. 
d to effect any useful purpose, the operations of the mind 
10 or léss Oo ay ec understanding, knowledge 
ate, Sy nt, of reason, or of the meditative exercise of the un- 
the » "ont ga moagbaig ‘of memory, or, reflex ideas, 
Pty dete b of ecalling ‘from ‘the ‘sensorium, the sensations 

stimulated mind to action, or Which before impressed 
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Nght upon the ‘subject of action. 
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The mind also requires, in numberless cases, apprehension 
conception, or imagination, discernment, discretion, and decision: 
all, or great_part of these qualities or principles, are required to 

é render the mind rational; and as it has, the power of exercising 
these most judiciously, freely, and extensively, it is more or less, 


wise or perfect. ; AN 


The mind-may bein operation without several of these qualities 


being engaged; as in obeying the senses, passions, and appetites, 
instinctively, similar to. animals without rationality, or with limit. 
ed powers of reason. 

It'may also be actively employed with irrational and immoral 

‘ideas; ‘and: without understanding, knowledge, and judgment; 
and it may have apprehension, conception, or imagination, with- 
outdiscretion or decision ; in such cases, it often, commits great 
étrors'; misunderstands the reality of things; forms wrong opi- 
nions; conceives ideas contrary to truth; imagines the existence 
of beings, that never had any existence in nature, similar to. the 
Pythagoreans and their imitators the Christians ; whose visionary 
minds led the first, and lead the latter to fancy the existence of 
spirits, spiritual essences, and spiritual agents, without substance, 
‘and indescribable. : , 

Orthe mind, without due reflection, wrongly trained, and.with- 
-out the exercise of its rational powers, may believe, from report, 
things mostridiculous, preposterous, and contrary to right reason, 
as ‘is: the ease in the belief of the revelations of religious visiona- 
ries, and religious impostors, as exemplified by the Christians, 

who have engrafted on the religious. follies, fictions, and fables, 
“descnibed-in the: Jewish history; the visionary speculations of 
Pythagoras and Plato, about divinity;. and such ideas may become 
so'rooted in the mind, that: when stimulated by the malevolent 
passions, taey may drive it to resolve on committing the most 
‘atrocious acts of injustice as in the case of fanatics and bigots, 
who, ‘in mistaken zeal, oppress, imprison, torture, torment, and 
destroy persons whose judgment and moral integrity, are more 
erfect, just, and reasonable, than their own. 
ied, or deficient in rational intellect, or when piney 
A ‘Speculations, may put false constructions upon the Tele 
ons of others, may reiatake-« fable or an allegory for fact, may 
suppose a satirical lampoon to be a serious truth, and may found 
ehae ie its mistakes, ideas which, when again promulgated, may be- 
"wilder other’minds, ‘as is the case with ignorant and superstitiow® 
‘Christians; who believe in the dogma of the existence of a soul 
distinct ftom matter of the body, am idea) derived from the 
aeniacentea,: as they derived the idea of soul. from the Grett 
pase” nn Ae a ra tp Greeks for’soul, “ weve us 
’ has ® but y with.wings, as an emblem of the § 
: — sg can from the tomb: of its:former state,” also from 
: painters and sculptors representing human figu’’ 
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vith wings, as emblems of dead people become divinities and 

avels} the minds of ignorant people, have, by such means, be- 

come depraved and debauched, with the belief of the existence of 
devils, and divinities. 


be cited to shew its faculty of receiving improper impressions, as 

creumstances arise; or as instruction in sound reason and the 

reality ofthings have been neglected, which strongly shews the 

advantage of training the minds of children, to understand right 
s 


The ind’may be more perfect atone time than another,,as in 
the cage'of ¢hildren, grown persons, and decrepid age: of child- 
ren having’ had no education, having their judgment ripened by 

iénce, observation, and example, of grown persons losing 
the factilty of memory and judgment; at the decline of life, in 
advahiced ‘age, as may be seen also during sickness and health, 
sobriety'‘and drunkenness, repletion and depletion, vigour and de- 
uy bility; ignorance and knowledge, in the different stages of life 
of and habits of the same power. 7 
e, Of the!fmind may remain many years imperfect, or incapable of 
i rational contemplation, and afterwards become more perfect, more 
capablé!of reflection and judgment; as in the case of youths at 
iy school, being unable to receive instruction, and for several, years 
mn, afterwards remaining dull and ignorant; and, at the age of thirty 
fl aS cr acquiring knowledge without difficulty; and 
as in the 





1s, the case-of persons brought up, in ignorance of truth, or the , 


as reality of things, of the laws of nature, and of the principles of 
science andjusticey who cannot comprebend the true meaning of 
one or the other, and who, afterwards, are instructed, or justruct 
A emselves and become proficient in those, particulars; and,the 
j mind maybe strengthened by study, and be more.capable of 
4 ‘ithe tote ae the application of its intellectnal faculties, 
4 re . want frame are atrengthened by exercise ane moder 
In considering the properties of mind, -it- t-have escaped 
. hsiderin perties of mind, -it-eannot-have egea 
| » US em itis chiefly dependant upon the nervous substance; ‘bat 
Pre a is severely injured, the mind is less, active and is 
a temporally or totally extinguished or destroyed, which leads 
to decide, that the brain is the seat-of the mind, consequeutly, 
material or: dependant on organized matter. vidu soi 
‘itineen. 8, mdependent of the brain, no one.can deseribe, 
© #18/probable:no one will.ever be able to describe it;, the, fact. 
woe without-brain there: is no mind to any rational put- 
ees OF QO purpose at all. rae 
se themind to be soul; this is only increasing the 
has bees 'for-no'one has been able to describe what.soul.is;..it 
een called the:sentient principle, in, which case it,is,synony- 
nous with mind, as;mind has been called the same. SE: 












Many othér’hallucinations and absurdities of the. mind, might. 
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According to the notion of visionaries, it 1s called the immorty 
of man ; the vital principle, spirit, essence, &c.: but these de. 
itions amount to no more than to the distinguishing name 
of a thing ‘unknown, to convey the notion we have of the faculty 
of thought, intelligence or reason; perhaps the child’s answer 
was as’ good a definition as any the visionaries have ever given; 
on béitie asked what 'was his soul, he replied, <‘my soul? why my 
solismy think;” if this be admitted, (and many believeit to be no 
more) it‘cannot be immaterial, for thought depends on the senses, 
and the senses proceed from organized matter; as is the casealso 
with Mrwp; which we can have no notion of, but through the me- 
dium and operation of the senses; the function of the brain; or 
the actions of the sensorium; the latter word “ is used to ex. 
press; not only the medullary part of the brain, spinal marrow, 
nerves, organs of sense, and muscles, but also that living princi- 
ple,” ‘or vis vite, which is received at birth, from the atmospheri- 
cal air rushing into the lungs; until which, they remain collapsed 
and inactive, and cease again to act at the time of death, when 
the atmospherical air departs from them. 

The‘admission ‘of air into the lungs at the birth, might have 
been°what was meant by the Jewish historian, of breathmg or 
blowing into Adam, ‘or man, at his assumed creation, the breath 
or air of life. . 

The departing of it from the lungs at death, may be what was 
Originally meant by the Pythagoreans, by the d&parting of the 
spirit; both which notions, are now perverted to suit the delusive 
purposes of priests, in disseminating their bewildering dogmas. 

‘oTa whatever way we trace the functions of the body and mind, 
we’ diseover them connected with the elements of matter, and 
be borin the actions of the elements to carry on their operations. 

What the mind is itself, it might at present be considered too 
bold to declare, but ‘that it is connected with, and dependant on 
matter, wemay safely decide, for, without the senses, the brain 
and'the sensorium, there could be neither mind, thought, or rea- 
son;°and asthe brain, the organs of sense, and the sensorium, 
are ‘composed of matter, and as these in conjunction and co-ope- 
ration with other parts of matter, are necessary to the production 
and actions of the mind, we may fairly venture to conclude, that 
mind-is ‘matter, composed ‘of, and combined with, the matter 
which ehters into the human frame, and is a constituent part of 
the fuman frame: may it ‘not'then, according to the above defini- 
tion of the-word sensotium; be pronounced ‘to be the SENSORIU™, 
} aa sr of man, willing the motion of the hands, feet, tong 

{ have'been in the habit of speculati n the subject, and 
in looking ‘upon mind, as 1 would upon madison instrument, and 
its funetions, as being similar ‘to an air, played thereon; which 
require the conjoint operations ‘of other bodies ‘and properties 
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to produce an effect; the instrument being the body, substance, 
or matter acted upon, by other substances, and properties; and, 
yatil so. acted upon, produces no sounds; but, when acted upon, 
producing motion, vibration and sound upon the surrounding air; 
. and if acted upon without skill or judgment, produces discordant, J 
; inharmonious, and ungrateful sounds: but when acted upon ac- i 
‘ag tothe rules of art, producing the most pleasing and de- | 
melody, , 

* Te sabes I been in the habit of considering the brain and 
sensorium, as the machine, instrument, substance, or matter of 
the mind,and of sensation; the tabula intellectus acted upon by 
or externaland other agents. 7 pits ' 

I: Theotgans of sense (like keys, pipes and strings, acting upon 
musical instruments, and air in producing sound) I consider. in a 


































. similar manner as acting upon the brain and sensorium, in the 
‘ production of mind; which if neglected, or.ill instructed, produces 
od follysexror, and confusion; but, if rightly trained, and judiciously 
on exercised and directed, produces wisdom, discretion, good conduct, 
order and harmony. 
ve Thus having considered, that as a piece of music is not musical 
or untilacted:upon by other agents; properties, and powers, so nei- . 
th ther Can ‘the brain or sensorium, (as being quiescent, until receiy~- 
ing some stimulus) produce thought without other agents, there- 
is fore mind is not a Res sui, (a thing of itself) but a complex or 
re compound quality, requiring the action of other bodies, or agents, 
re to putit into motion, to produce thought, reflection, imagination, 
reason, and all the variety of properties connected with it; and it 
i, chiefly or primarily requires, the vital or living principle; which 
) rca communicated from the atmosphere at the moment of 
: MOG! 
0 Having dwelt so long on mind, and having spoken before of 
n xeuony; I shall proceed to define my meaning of the word, and 
fn us properties, and shall endeavour to account for its production, 


by proceeding thus: although, as in the case of mind, we may 

; tot beable ipse facto tocome to a certainty, that it possesses any 
. positive identity:of substance, we may, nevertheless, by arguing 
the question, not only arrive at a clearer comprehension of its pre- 
Toca may also elicit, or enable others to elicit, new 
then, it; ~proceeding thus step by step, Materialists may, in 
tad all those principles, which visionaries have failed 
do; in consequence of their stopping short in their enquiries, 
ee, What they do net understand, to divine and. supernatu- 
. Po apse ammeaetgg only'of imagination; the reality of all things 

Tesiding in the elements of nature. 

ee ‘mits usual acceptation, \is that faculty, by which we 
‘omind past occurrences, transactions, sentiments opinions, or 
pings; of our owns, or of other persons; a reflect property of 
md; an action of the mind upon itself, by which it re-col-: 
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208 THE REPUBLICAN. 
lects scattered ideas and sensations, or by which it recovers gep. 
timents, notions, and sympathies, which had once been impressed 
- upon it, by an internal or external motion, object, subject, feeling 
or action. } | Z 

Memory is so nearly allied to mind, it is difficult to separate 
our ideas of one from the other; and when we begin to argue ab- 
stractedly upon the properties of each, and to describe the ope- 
rations, or effects of those properties; we are compelled to have 
recourse comparison of, or reference to, something else; as in 
most other cases of human knowledge; which, by the bye, shews 
clearly, that mankind are yet far removed from perfect knov- 
ledge; and that they still have much to do, in simplifying and in 
establishing an universal language, to convey correct and concise 
instruction to all minds, for all the useful purposes of life. 

To elucidate our ideas of memory, we may first consider mind 
as the storehouse of out thoughts; and, secondly, memory as the 
account book, of the stores that had been deposited within the 
closets, or upon the shelving or floors of the structure; and the 
actions of the memory, a reference to the pages of the book, where 
had been inscribed, the commodities which had been deposited in 
the store room; and though the stores may have !ong been re- 
moved, the book remains, in which were inscribed, a list of the 
articles, and by a reference to its pages, as occasion requires, the 
particulars are identified. — i 

So in the occurrences of life, our ideas, actions, and opinions, 
being once deposited upon the mind, may remain quiescent for a 
certain period of time, but when circumstances occur, which te- 
quire’a:reconsideration or recital of particular occurrences, ideas, 
actions; or opinions, we have recourse to memory, and to the 
property it possesses of recollecting, or of arriving at a recognition 

occurrences, opinions, matters, or’ things, which had be- 

fore been impressed upon the minp; hence we come to know, that 

MEMORY Is essentially connected with, dependant upon, and in- 

separable from marrer; that mind and memory are essential to 

each other; that memory could not be brought into action without 

tied, and-that mind would be useless without memory, or that it 

would at least be constantly liable to great mistakes; as without 

memory, mind could not avail itself of the experience of past ob- 

servations and occurrences, in the production of new ideas, or In 

the construction of new materialsfor the accommodation of human 

beings: hence, as before represented, in the comparison of mind, 

with ‘@ piece of music; we may consider that memory bears 2 Ss! 

milar relation to mind, that some of ‘the component parts of a 

musical instrument bear to the instrument itself, as a whole, of 

when ics construction is complete, without which the instrument 
would be useless or insufficient to produce the effect intended; 

as for instance, a piano forte, without keys, which, in its perfect 
‘state, that is, with keys, &c., by the aid of a. foreign power 
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making an impression upon the wires, producing according to the 
rales of art, some accustomed tune or melody; as memory, called 
into action by usual or adventitious circumstances, makes any im- 
pression upon the mind, and produces familiar, former and re- 
mote ideas, sentiments and opinions, or brings to mind):past 
events and occurrences, done by the party in whom mind resides, 
or by other beings ; whereas, but for a mers and some ex- 
citing cause or circumstance, to stimulate the mind. to action, it 
a nut.determine that the organs of sense, or the members of 
the body should perform former actions, or repeat-former expres- 
sions and. opinions, or perform former acts dependant on will, as 
without keys and a foreign power, there could be produced ‘on the 
piano, 80 harmony, so all that eould be produced upon the mind 
without memory, would be some fugitive, random and incoherent 
notion, in like manner that no more than a mere gingling inharmo- 
nious highly be produced upon the wires of the instrument 
without its keys. ) isu) 

In fact, without memory, the mind could not will that the ton- 
gue should again utter a word it had ever uttered before, or that 
It pe ere twice call by the same name, any thing which the 
eyes had before seen, that the ears had heard, or the hands hand- 

; indeed, without the action of memory upon the mind, human 

mgs would be little more intelligent than animals possessing 
the powers only of locomotion to a yery limited degree; as may 
ripe td those miserable human beings, having been born 
niche or cf ry subsequent malady having lost their rational 
nee € most aggravated absence of mental reflection; 

not. ing capable of obe As the calls of nature, or of observing 
i decency peculiar to the species ; who have even to be fed; as 
satel mechanically, without seeming to be conscious ‘that they 
cede food ; 80 deplorable would be the human species, were 
! not fted with memory, or had not their organized frame 

a of | e peculiar structure to enable them to reflect upon ‘past 
ccourrences, or to recognize objects before seen; so sublimely -has 
i ga together. all the operations of matter. {? 

‘Having explained my ideas upon, and the meaning of, the word 
Bae Properties and connections with mind and matter, I 
ay Wladizes fate to shew how its actions are’ ptoduced:-I 

Ns'actions, for as. yet ‘it might be deémed too bold: and’ :pre- 





gp 


amg to say pigs ipse facto what memory is, whether it 
wont substantia or oniy a modus mentis, and though ‘@ny:déne 
eet i to decide the latter as the fact, he would:hardly 




















pronounce or publish his opinion, until he eould :com- 

batisty WN his own mind upon the subject. au 

| Tespect ito memory, we remain in the same uncertainty as 
egene mind; ‘there is nothing tangible or visible to be 

» Hence metaphysicians, immaterialists, priests, and vi- 


0, ae to infer, that both mind and memory 
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are gifts of, or emanations from, some supernatural agent or be. 
ing; but, in doing so, they but increase the difficulty, for they 
cannot tell or explain what that agent or being is. 

But, though mind is not a discoverable substance, we can de. 
scribe its properties and operations with much greater certainty than 
theologians can ascertain the attributes of their imaginary Logos; 
and we can shew how the operations of memory are primarily and 
subsecutively produ¢ed—and in doing so, we forward the workof 
human knowledge and the great ends of science, in proving that, 
all things are governed by matter in motion. 

Having shewn, that the operations of the mind are dependant 
upon the senses and the actions of the organs of sense and mem. 
bers of the body, I shall have less to say in stating how the ope- 
rations of the memory are produced. 

In my attempt to do this, [ shall commence at the commence- 
ment of human life, from the moment the senses and organs of 
sense, are susceptible of perception ; before intellectual conscious- 
ness of objects and effects takes place; before memory can have 
commenced its office of conveying to the medulla cerebri the te- 
sult of feeling and observation. 

In this discussion, to elucidate the subject, I shall trace human 
life to a period even before parturition; in doing this, however, | 
shall not consider it necessary to enter upon the subject of gesta- 
tion, as'respects the mother, little more than as conveying life to 
the foetus; yet even previous to entering upon this part of the 
subject, it may not be thought, by men of. science, ‘to be to- 
tally irrelevant in discoursing upon mind and memory, which | 
consider entirely dependant on organized matter, though of them- 
selves they may be non substantza; I say it may not be thought 
irrelevant to the subject to endeavour to trace the means by which 
the womb becomes impregnated, and in doing this, we must again 
have reeourse to comparison; for, as yet, anatomists have nol, 
with all their intense labours and close investigations, identified 
to certainty the modus gravidatus uteri.. _Upon this subject much 
controversy has taken place, and I have no wish to lengthen it by 
entering the lists, and only slightly refer to it to suit my present 
discourse upon mind and memory, to shew that the whole of man 
is corporeal, that all his actions, feelings and. thoughts, are de- 
pendant upon corporeal substance; that in generation no new 

ter is produced, but that only a new modification of substance 
takes place, or new manner of existence is propagated —first being 


received into the uterus, and nourished there until animation com 

mences, and parturition takes place, — 

_ [have said, in tracing the means by which the womb becomés 

Br ahs rei we must have recourse to comparison, for this pt 

cess of nature isnot yet decided by anatomists. 
It is now Known to the anatomical physiologist, that the urine 

which is secreted by the kidneys from the blood, enters the blad- 
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to life; at that moment ushered into a cold and comfortless world, 
and from thesudden rushing of the atmospherical air into its lungs, 
active animation and mental volition commence, at first extremely 
limited, andinconsciousness of sensation, yet itsmental and physical 
energies being thenceforward, hourly called into action, it rapidly 
acquires knowledge; perhaps the sense of feeling or touch first 
giving perception to mind. 

The-infant, at birth, extends its hands, and unconsciously mea- 
sures space or distance, and intuitively discovers the principle of 
extension; it grasps substance, and unconsciously discovers den- 
sity, and heat. and cold; it listens to the hum which rushes upon 
the organs of hearing, and unconsciously hears sound; it blinks its 
eyes and unconsciously perceives light; it is applied to its mo- 

er’s breast, presses the dulcet fountain between its’ soft and 
pouting lips, and unconsciously smells the grateful odour, and 
tastes unconsciously the netarious stream; thus are all the senses 
brought into action, and thus is mind produced. All the forego- 
ing operations being repeated, and instantly memory is produced, 
and apprizes mind of the agreeable or disagreeble sensations which 
had. before been impressed upon the sensorium. 

__ If it happened first to touch some cold and rugged substance; 
if it first heard some harsh and thundering sound; if it first 'be- 
held an intense glare of light; if it first perceived some ungrate- 
ful odour; if it first tasted some austere or bitter flavour, and if 
these unpleasant qualities were again perceptible to the organs of 
sense; memory would in like manner instantly be produced, and 
. would convey to mind the disgust which had before been experi- 
enced by the senses. Hence, we discover that memory has its 
origin solely from the senses, is dependant entirely on matter; and 
that what we call memory is a compoand of sensation, percep- 
tion; and experience, a recollection of former sensations and pet- 
ceptions deposited upon the mind or impressed upon the modulh 
cerebri through the medium of the nerves, communicating with 
the organs of sense, and when required to repeat words or actions, 
are reflected back again by the nerves to. the parts to be employ- 
ed; and as judginent ripens, mind and memory improve in utility, 
and all this takes place without the interposition of any superna- 
tural.agency; all is natural and the effects of matter operating up- 
on. matter. : 

Thus it appears, that, until birth, we have no mind, memory, & 
thought, and before the quickening of the foetus, no sensation. 
That mind, memory, and thought, are dependant onthe organs of 
sense, the senses upon the nerves, and that these proceed from 
the brain; that:the brainous fluid permeates the whole frame and 
pve ae ‘the sensorium ; that brain is the:seat of the mind, 

sensorium its common wealth; in which community and C0 
operation of intellect resides, and wills to ‘act, think, and reflect. 
And thus it appears we are generated by matter, are sustained 
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by matter, and receive the momentum of life at birth from the at- 
mospherical fluid. 

Hence, in all things belonging to the life of human beings, whe- 
ther they eat, think, feel, or peceive, matter is concerned.—What 
then is soul? where is the immortal part of man, or the superna- 
tural agent that presides to impede, direct, or aid his mind, mo- 
tions or memory? Let Dr. Reece, or his class of reasoners, de- 
clare, and having declared, let them prove as clearly as I have done ; 
that: memory remains, during life, though during that period the 
matter on which it depends may be decomposed a dozen times. 
If Dre Reece, or the advocates of immateriality, have any doubt 
of the fact, the principle may be recognized in observing the scar 
orcieatrix of a wound received in early life, or pits from small- 

, the marks of which always remain, although it is a fact that 
the whole ftame had many times been decomposed, and that the 
cuticle that received the impression, ‘ is no longer the same, nor 

-partof&the same.” This is a demonstration not to be contro- 
verted by all the sophistry or casuistry of any metaphysician or 
visionary that exists, or ever will exist; if we admit of the decom- 
position of the mattter of the animal frame, during the period of vi- 
tality;and of its recomposition during the same period. 

This: fact being introvertible, the same principle holds good 
with memory, and is a strong confirmation of my foregoing ans- 
wer'to: Dr. Reece’s question, “‘ how does the mind recall facts 
passed twenty, thirty, and forty years ago?” It does so by the 
facts being impressed on matter and the impression being receiv- 
ed:by each succeeding series of matter that passes through the 
animal and organized frame, without the interposition of any su- 
pernatural agent or superhuman being. : 

It may:be asked, by the fastidious and superstitious, what is 
expected 4o be the moral sequel of all this reasoning upon matter, 
he proceeding from nature, rather than from ‘a :di- 
answer, that as mankind become more generally acquainted 
with the composition and properties of their own frame and mind, 
and learn that the first is but anew modificatiomof generated mat- 
ter, and: after having gone through certain processes from birth 
to.death, is/again resolved into the elements of which it is an or- 
gauizad part; that the latter is dependant upon the ‘organs of 
sense, and receives its bias of thinking from the instruction of \pa- 
a eens ond priest; ‘from revelation, rumoui, and record; 

‘conversation, observation, and reflection; that as these are 
more‘orless correct, they are more wise or ignoramtss: 96) °° 


: reve Ong understand that the whole of man is corporeal, 


S,and acts, independent of any imaginary’strper- 

levee! ohcis ‘superhuman, beings,and that all mankind iare'by the 
. nature equal; they will, I answer, be more disposed 'to ex- 
*else their rational powers, ‘will be more likely to become bold, 
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manly, just, and generous; more willing to support each other in 
all the rights of civilized life, and more determined in putting down 
all men that assume power or oppress the people. 

They will be more careful in acquiring useful knowledge, found. 
ed upon true principles, and in rejecting the delusive cant of de. 
signing men, to neglect their present interests in pursuit of ideal 
bliss.» 

They will be more intent in regulating their public and private 
affairs; upon just principles, and by social unity to advance each 
other's interests, to the increase of their own and their neighbour's 
happiness. ’ . ) 

Albeffects must have a beginning; religion had a beginning, has 
had the effect of producing fanatics, bigots, hypocrites,” ‘and 
knaves;. of rendering mankind superstitious, malevolent, persecut- 
ing, cruel, and merciless. 

Printing and free discussion have had a beginning, and will have 
the effect of relieving mankind from the burden of kings, priests, 
and lords; of partial privileges, partial laws, family patronage, and 
royal prerogative. 

¢ opposers of idolatry, miracle, and mystery, have com- 
menced active operations against superstition and bigotry; they 
have a great task to perform in combating old established preju- 
dices; the effect of their labours will be, the victory of reason 
over revelation, andtruth over falsehood and delusion. 

The Gorgon furies of fanaticism may break loose upon mankind 
under the title of the Evangelical elect of God; and, as they have 
heretofore, may agitate human society with their bellowings, but it 
is too late; religion is in the wane; the impostures and impotency 
of Conclaves are known; niankind stand no longer in awe of their 
bulls; their denunciations are disregarded; and hundreds of en- 
lightened people daily leave the standards of distraction and de- 
Spair:to jo the ranks, of common sense and equal justice. Ty- 
rants may attempt to prop up priestcraft, but the fall of religion 
is certain, it already bends beneath the blows given by Material- 
ists, and will never stand erect again—pure morality will prevail; 
it has been corrupted by its connection with religion—joined with 
reason, it will purge the world of injustice, oppression, and sordid 
vice; the progress may be slow, but it will be certain. 

«Phe: lightenings of a fierce and wrathful God may be de- 
nounced, and. the thunders of Jehovah invoked, but rruTH ille- 
“mines the earth, and her admirers will stand unmoved, unappall- 
— aan oe phrensied shouts of visionaries, and, 
without dismay, will calmly e rstition.— 
Theandudlof Sesabrialiben y am sem all the cant of supe 
pete » Nature; Tron, awn Justice.” 
round: this standard oppressed millions’ will’ rally, while Fa- 
NA TICISM enraged howls tothe winds in discord and despair. The 
stand which you, Sit;have made for free discussion, has already pr 
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Juced an astonishing effect; no longer are people in fear of agi- 
ing questions respecting the truth or falsehood of the religious 
= and dogmas, which they had been reared -to believe were 
to their future and everlasting happiness—nor to exa- 
mine into the pretensions of priests and cabinets, to direct the 
opinions and affairs of mankind. The spirit of enquiry is becom- 
ing universal, and the love of equal justice is extending with the 
extension-of political knowledge; | this, finally, must lead:to the 
overthrow of superstition and despotism; of kingcraft, priestoraft, 
statecraft and laweraft; when your name will be enrolled amidst 
the best friends of mankind, persecuted in a canting, semi-civi- 
lized.age, for matters of opinion and their opposition of state cu- 
pidity.. Increasing numbers (if that will be of any consolation to 
youim your solitary days of confinement) sympathize in yoursuf- 
ferings, and shame must occasionally crimson the brazen faces. of 
your Oppressors on hearing, the name of CaRLILE ring in their 
ears; if, like knaves and tyrants, they do not glory in their evil 
deeds. : 


I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


J. WATSON. 


— 





Tue Report of the Trial of William Tunbridge is now completed 
in ten sheets, price 2s. 6d. It contains Palmer’s “ Principles of 
Nature” complete—Palmer’s commentary on several books of the 
Bible, and the excellent original matter in defence by the Defen- 
dant, A better half-crown pamphlet never issued from the press: 
this we are not ashamed to say for our own publication. 





Three numbers of the Moralist are now on sale: another six- 
penny worth of sterling stuff. 





We notice with great satisfaction the publication of a portion of 
that celebrated, and perhaps, the most useful work of Voltaire’s, 
entitled the “Puitosopnican Dictionary.” It is a singular 
act, that. while the romances, plays, and more frivolous produc- 
Hons of Voltaire have passed through numerous editions, it has 
remained ‘0. the present time, a period of about 60 years, before 
‘tavslation has been submitted to the British Public; for. the 
very slender abridgement is scarcely an objection to the above 
remark. What has been the cause of this delay? Perbaps ‘the 

culty of imparting that wit and energy into a translation, 
chief e evidently to be found in the original; and which are the 
mote te inate throughout the whole works of Voltaire. But 
ularly is this delay to be attributed to that intolerable 
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cant raiséd by the fanatical part of the community, who are eye 
ready to dart their malicious talons tipon the publishers of such 
works as até not patronized by themselves. “Hitherto, it has been 
the province of priests, and interested bigots, to hunt down all 
stich Works ‘as tend to elevate dnd enoble the character of man. 
Blasphemy, ‘Atheism, Immorality; and death-bed repentance, 
have béén their constant watch-words, till the frequent reiterations 
hive actéd a8 4 stinitlts for others to examine their pretensions, 
and have finally exposed their fallacious and hypocritical conduet, 
We do not hesitate to say; that this, when conipleted, will form one 
of the most valuable works that have yet issued froih the press. 
The nunibet of excellent works that yet requite to be reprinted; 
the'strone holds of corruption that yet remain to be beaten down, 
render such efforts as the present, peculiarly gratifying to ws who 
have received some scars in our endeavours to accomplish the same 
Hdrioks object: The publishers of this work, Mr. J. and HL. 
int, have passed several years within the walls of the dun- 
geon for their indefatigable exertions to uproot tyranny of every 
kind :—may their honourable conduct meet with a due reward. 








TQ THE REPUBLICANS OF THE ISLAND OF 
ALBION. 





London Inguisition, Year 1724 
of an abominable but expiring 
Fettow Citizens, mythology. 

I am about to leave the cells of the Inquisition. Notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said of the independence, liberality, and 
freedom of the City of London, it still Contains within it, an iv- 
quisition ; for so f think every place ought to be called, in which 

men are confined for a difference on speculative opinions. 
haye. filled out two years and two months, in a prison with felons, 
Smashers, coiners, and villains of every description, for doing 
what I considered a sacred duty, and which duty I am 
determined. still to persevere in doing; though all the hosts 
of ingcraft and priestcraft combine to crush and aes 
me, I cannot do otherwise. When I trace to théir sources all 
the moral evils which afflict mankind, do T not find it in a system 
of tyranny and misrul Monatchidal ‘Clovernmeit: an 

oF ayranny and misrule, called monarchical Govérnment; @ 
another system of equally ruinous tendency to the people, 2 sy* 
iat i national superstition, upheld by the doctrines of passivé 
, Bae B ar non resistance ? Ass long as this i$ the case, or 4 
ong as I believe it to, be the case, [ cannot dodther than declare 
Le inst such a sysiem; and éXert myself to ‘the utmost, 

vel its abettors from amongst men. 
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Republicans : I congratulate you on our prospects. Already 


ich do we see almost all the New World following the example of 
een Paine’s land, and establishing themselves into Republics; which 
all all the power of European despots will not be able to overwhelm. 
an. Their disposition is to do it; but their ability is. not equal to the 
Ce, “task: Do we not see Aimerica declaring herself their protector? 
ons Are we not told also, that the irhbeciles, at the head of our. own 
ns, Government, aré about to take up arms in the same righteous 
et. cause, These are cheering oe eg To see the men that. nine 
me years ago Were boasting they had put down revolutionary princi- 
88, ples for ever; now obliged to arm and defend those very princi- 
d ; ples! This is an age of wonders. Let us increase our stock of in- 
rt, formation: Let us do all we can to inform and reform our fellow 
ho creatures: Let us lay aside all our ruinous and expensive pleasures. 
me Let us examine the opinions of all men with impartiality; and 
L. espotise those which are sterling. And let us patiently wait the 


working of events, until we see a favourable opportunity—and 
then assert and establish our independence. The numbers that 
have openly flocked round the standard of Republicanism in this 
Island are not inconsiderable; and if we take into the account our 
secret friends, we already begin to make. an peene appearance. 
Ifwe can make as much progress in the next three years, as we 
have done in the last three (and I see no reason why we should 
not exceed them) then farewell to kingcraft and priestcraft. One 
thing is essentially necessary, to keep a free press in full exercise, 
and for this purpose we ought to be unwearied in our exertions, 
on behalf of the intrepid Carlile. Had it not been for his exer- 
tions, what should many of us have known? for my own part, I 
should have known very little that is really useful. He is the me- 
- dium through which we have gained our PAN a and is well 
deserving our most efficient support. And what are his present 
a as asa At this moment he has by him many useful and 

uable works, that he cannot publish for want of means. Let 





us assist him to publish them, for in so doing we are rendering 

ourselves a service. ’ : 
make my grateful acknowledgments to the friends of free 
discussion, for the tokens of kindness I have received during my 
incarceration; ahd beg to assure them that 1 set the highest 
value on their esteem; and shall ever exert myself to deserve it. 
To Mr, Carlile my gratitude also is due, and I thus publicly ac- 
his kindness and attention, not only as regards 


= ———_— — Sa ee FF — 


the cee a ) 
rts o Tife; but also for his endeavours to make me wer- 
ne cause we are engaged in, by eregne my means of 
, and advising me how to make the best use of my 
e 


hy of 
ry tilenits, for the fartherance ‘of our principles, and 
pis tion of every species of slavery, superstition, and vice. 
remain, citizens, yours, ih the cause ‘of human emancipation. 
g W. V. HOLMES. 
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SONG. 


Cl 
Tune—“ Galley Slave.” 


WHEN my mind by religion was bound in a chain, _ 
“T thought T enjoy’d liberty, | : C 
’Till T'read in the works of the great Tuomas Patnz, 
‘| And found Thad never been free. , a 
Iwas struck with surprise to contemplate my fate, 
And to think what a slave I had been, t 
L had laboured and toil’d in support of a state, a 
. With a church, and a king, and a queen. fi 


I then felt how hard and how galling my chain, 
My life steer’d by tyranny’s nod: 

And vow'd that no longer a slave I’d remain, 
Or submit unto bigotry’s rod. 

I engaged with a host of the brave and the free, 
To rescue the land of my birth, 

And had hoped, when planting sweet liberty’s tree, 
To give peace to the nations on earth. 





How fortune deceives! I had freedom in view, 

«’ And fancied our triumph secure; 

But the slaves to a despot, were sent to pursue, 
And I in a dungeon immure, 

Two years have I spent in this loathsome abode, 
To satiate priestcraft’s dire reign, 

But whenever I suffer from monarchy’s goad, 

_ Pll contend for my freedom again. 


| POOR OLD JOE. 
Compter, January 29. 








MR. PAINE’S ALLEGED RECANTATION. 










THe following exposure of the origin of the falsehood, about 
Mr. Paine having recanted his principles, was published by 
At Eobbett soon after his late return from America. We 
dein | e presenta proper time for its republication in “ The 
Republican,” as a means of assisting to extinguish the calum- 
nies noW ‘nearly speut against this great man. 
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cURIOUS HISTORY OF A CALUMNY ON PAINE. 





risa patt of the business of a press, sold to the Cause OF 
ConRUPTION, to calumniate those, dead or alive, who have 
nost effectually laboured against that cause; and, as Paine 
was the most powerful and effectual. of those labourers, so 
to calumniate him..bas been an. object of their. peculiar 
attention and care. Amongst other things.said against: this 
famous man is, that he recanted before he died; and, that, 
in his last illness, he discovered horrible fears of. death. 
This is, to be sure, a very good answer to what these same 
say about his hardened infidelity. But, it is a pure, 
unadulterated falsehood. This falsehood which | shall present- 
ly trace to its origin (the heart of a profound hypocrite) was 
cried about the ‘streets of Liverpool, when | landed there in 
November last. Thence it found its way to the grand recep- 
tacle and distributor of falsehood and calumny, the London 
press, which has sent it all over this kingdom. One Country 
paper, however pre-eminent in all that is foul and mean, af- 
fects to possess original matter and authentic information 
on the subject; and, indeed it pledges itself for the charac- 
fer of the gentleman from whom it says it has received the 
pretended authentic: account. The Country paper I allude 
lo is, the Norwich Mercury, printed-and published by one 
Burk ; and the article on Paine is as follows: 
The following statement has been handed to us by a gen- 
tleman, whose character is a sufficient pledge that he would 


uot'pat forth any article which he bad not the best. reason 
to believe to be true: — 


“Thomas Paine.—The following is an extract of an 4Ame- 
rican letter, the writer of which is of the most unquestion- 
able respectubility, and appears recently to have obtained 
the information it contains from authority equally intitled 
ed credit :—The latter had resided in a family in the neigh- 

urhood of the celebrated Thomas Paine, which, during 
bis-last illness, had contributed to his comfort by occasion- 

r ‘Preparing and sending in food and refreshment better 
the teenie situation than he usually enjoyed. Of these 
thadek aa “chosé'to ‘be the bearer to his bed-side, al- 
thee 8 personal circumstances were so deplorable that 

air of his chamber could scarcely be endured, and in 
ing this humane office had the opportunities of con- 
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versation with him, which authorized the writer's bevief, 
that he exhibited another proof of Dr, Young’s assertion, 
“that men may dive fools, but fools they cannot die.” The 
letter proceeds to say, that she found him frequently Writing, 
and believed, from what she saw and heard, that when bis 

ins permitted he was always so employed, or in’ prayer, 
iti the attitude of which she more than 6uce saw ‘him when 
he thought himselfatone. One day he enquired of her jf 
she had ever read the ‘* 4ge of Reason;” and on being an- 
swered in the affirmative, desired to know her opinion of 
that book,—She replied that she was but a child when she 
read it, and that he probably would not like to know what 
she thought of it; upon which he said, if old enough to'tead, 
she Was ¢apable of forming some opinion, and that from 
her*he expectéedia candid statement of what that opinion bad 
been. . She then said, she thought it the most dangerous in- 
sinuating book she had ever read; that the more she read 
the more she wished to read, and the more she found her 
mind estranged from all that is good; and that froma ‘con- 
viétion of its evil tendency she had burnt it, without know- 
ing to whom it belonged.—Paine replied to this, that Ae 
wished ali who had read it had been as wise as she: and 
added, “if ever the Devil had an agent on earth, I hav 
been one.” At another time, when she was in his chamber, 
and the master of her family was sitting by his bed side, one 
of Paine’s former companions came in; but seeing them, has- 
tity went out; drawing the door after him with violence, and 
saying, “ Mr. Paine, you have lived like a man J hope you 
will die like one.” Upon which, Paine, turning to his priuci- 
pal.visitor, said, “ you see what miserable comforters I have." 
An unhappy female, who had accompanied him from France, 
lamented her sad case, obverving, * for this man have lgwen 
up wy family and friends—my property and my religion; 
judge.then of my distress, when be tells me that the, prince 
ples he has,taught me will not bear me out.” 

The Norwich Mercury did not imagine, that apy ove 
would take the pains to expose this tissue of falsehoods. In 
the first place, why does he not name his “gentleman” ol 
such excellent character? How these.informers skulk! Mr. 
Burks can pledge:bimself for the character of the,“ gentle 
Maa: ralormets shut, where, are we to.get,a pledge for the 
aye of Mr. Burks, who, if we are to judge from this 

CE Of BIS ‘slands in need of very good Sponsors. 

Leta look, 2 little, at the infernalewidente of the ‘alse 
hood of this story. Mr, Paine possessed, at his deatb, 2 
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snencumbered estate of two hundred and fifty acres of land, 

not more than twenty:miles from New York... He possessed 

a considerable sam besides. These he left by will. — Will 

any one believe, that he was, on his dying bed, in want of 

proper nourishment, and that he was in a deplorable state 
ss to apartments and necessaries? Then, was it likely, 

thatwhen a-neighbour’s maid servant went to carry bim a 

| t-present of sweat-ments, or the like, that he would begin 
qa conversation on theology with her? And, is it not mon- 
strous to suppose, that he would call himself the devil's agent 
to HER, and. not leave behind him any recantation at all, 
thotigh:-be had such ample time for doing it,. and though 
this ¢onfidant was so ready to receive it and to take care of 
it? ‘The story is false upon the face of it; and, nothing but 

a simpleton, or something a great deal worse, would have 
given.it.circulation and affected to believe it to be true. 

Dhappen'to know the origin of this story ; and I possess 
the'real, original document, whence have proceeded the di- 
vets editions of the falsehood, of the very tnvention of which 
I was, perhaps, myself, the innocent cause ! 

About two years ago, I, being then on Long Island, pub- 
lishedmy intention of writing an account of the life, labours, 
and death of Paine. Swon after this, a Quaker at New 
York, named Charles Collins, made many applications for 
an interview with me, which at last, he obtained. I found 
that. his object. was to persuade me, that Paine had recanted. 
I faaghed at him, and sent him away. . But, ‘he returned 
again andiagain to the charge. He wanted me to promise, 
that I-would say“ that it was said;” that Paide recanted. 
“No;” said 15 bat, 1 will say, that you say t, and that 
you tell « lie, unless you prove the truth of what you say ; 
and;\ifyou.do that, I shall. gladly insert the fact.” This 
poted ‘friend Charley,” whom I ‘suspected: to: be a. mos, 
coustiinmate hypocrite. He'had a sodden face, a simper, 
and Manguvered his featdtes, precisely like the most’ perfi: 
tious wretch that 1 have known or ever read or heard of. He 
Was: precisely the reverse of my honest, open; and sincere 
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Quaker friends, the Pauls of Pennsylvania. Friend Chay. 
ley plied me with remonstrances and reasonings ; bat, | al. 
ways answered him. “ Give me proof; vame persons. 
state times; state precise words, or, IT denounce ‘you as a 
‘“ iar’++Thus'put to his trumps, friend Charley resorted {o 
the.aid of a persun of his own stamp; and, at last, 
he brought: me'a’ paper, containing matter, of whith the 
above statement of Mr. Burks is a garbled edition! This 
paper,very: cautiously and craftily drawn: up, contained 
only the initials of names. This would not do.’ L*made 
himy:at:last; put down the full name and the address 6f tie 
informer, “ Mary Hinsdale, No. 10, Anthony Street, New 
York.” I got this from friend Charley, ‘some time’ about 
June last; and had no opportunity of visiting the party ‘til 
late'in October, just before I sailed. ? 

The informer was'a Quaker woman, who, at’ the time-of 
Mr. Paine’s:last illness, was a servant in the family. of Mr. 
Wallet Hicks, an eminent merchant, a man of cxcellent 
character, a Quaker, and even, I believe, a Quaker preacher. 
Mr: Hicks, a kind..and liberal and rich ‘man,’ visited’ Mr. 
Paine in his:illness, and, from his house, which ‘was neat 
that of Mr. Paine, little nice things (as is the practice in Ame- 
rica), were) sometimes sent to-him;' of whiéh’ this servant, 
friend:Mary, was the bearer, and this «was the’ way, i0 
which the lying cant got into the room of Mr. Paiue. 

o Doe“ friend Mary,” therefore, I went, on the 26th of Oc- 
toberlast; with ‘friend Charley's paper in» my” pocket. | 
foundher in.alodging in a back-room up one pair of stairs. 
I knew that I had'no common cunning to set my wit against. 
I began with all the art that I was master of. I ‘bad got # 
prodigiously broad-brimmed bat on.) I patted a little ebild 
that she had-sitting beside ber ;. Iealled her friend ; and play: 
edalbtheawkward tricks of an undisciptinéd’ wheedler. But 
L was:compelled to:come quickly: to’ business. She ‘asked, 
“wehatisthyaame friend?” and, the moment T said William 
Cobbett,sup weotrher> mouth: as: tight as a ‘purse! Sack- 
making dppeared to be ber -oceapation; and that | 
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might not extract through. her eyes that which she was re- 
solved J.should not get out of her. mouth, she went and 
took up,a sack, and, began to sew: and, not another.look or 
glance. could | get from. her. | 

However, J took ont my, paper, read it, and, stopping. at 
serergh points, asked ber if.it was ¢rue.., Talk of the Jesuits, 
indeed !;.The. whole tribe of Loyola, who, have.shaken 
somany.kingdoms to their base, never possessed) a mil- 
lionth part of the cunning of this drab-coloured litue, woman, 
whose face simplicity and innocence seemed to have chosen 
asthe place;‘of. their triumph! She shuffled; she evaded; 
sheequivocated ; she warded off ; she affected not to.ander- 
stand me, not to understand the paper, not to remember: 
aud all.this,.with so much seeming simplicity and_single- 
heartedness, and in a voice so mild, so soft, and so: sweet, 
that,.if the Devil had been sitting where I was, he would 
certainly have jumped up and hugged her to his bosom ! 
The,result was; that it was so long cgo, that she could 
not speak..positively to any part. of the matter: that she 
would,not say. that any part of the paper was true: that 
she had. never seen. the paper; and, that she had never 
given ‘ffriend Charley” (for so she called him) authority: to 
say any thing about the matier in her name. ‘1 pushed -her 
closely upon the,subject of the ‘‘ unhappy. French female.” 
Asked her, whether she, should know her again,—* Oh, no! 
itiend: I tell thee, that I have no recollection of any persow or 
thing that I saw.at, Thomas Paine’s house,” The trath:is, that 
the cunning little thing knew that the French lady,was:at 
hand; .and,that detection was easy, if she had said that she 
should know her upon sight! 

Thad now nothing to do but to bring friend Charley’s 
hose to the grindstone.. But, Charley, who is .a grocer, 
living in Cherry Street, near Pearl Street, though so pious a 
mad, and, doubtless, in great haste to get to everlasting 
Fan bed moved out of the city. for fear of the: fever, not 
ane *pparantly, to\ go off to the.next world inva. yellow 

ms (And thas-he escaped me, who sailed: from) New: York 
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in four’ dageuptierwatist or, Charley should shove fo 
that thei 8c Fels, on this side the grave, pretty 
nearly as tronblesome and as dreadful as the Yellow Fever 
This is, I think, a pretty good instance of the lengths {o 
which hypocrisy will go. “The whole, as far as relates to 
fecantation, and to the “unhappy French female,” is a lie, 
from the beginning to the end. Mr. Paine declares, in bis 
last Will, that he ‘retafns-all his publicly expressed 
opinions as to religion. His Hxecutors, and many other 
gentlemen of undoubted veracity had the same declaration 
from his dying lips: Mr. Willet Hieks visited him tofearly 
the last. This gentleman says, that there was no change of 
opinion intimated to him: and, wiil any maw believe, that 
Paine would have withheld from Mr. Hicks, that which he was 
so forward to communicate to Mr. Hicks’s servant girl? 
Observe, reader, that, in this tissue of falsehoods, is inelad- 
ed a most foul and venomous slander on @ woman of vittue 
and of spotlesshonour. But hypocrites will stick at nothing. 
Calumny ‘is their weapon, avd a base press is the band to 
wield it. Mr. Burks of Norwich. will not insert this article, 
nor will he acknowledge his error... He knows, that the 
calamny; which he hascireulated, has done what he intended 
itto do; and he and the “ gentleman” for whose character 
he ‘pledges himself, will’ wholly disregard good men’ 
contempt, so long as it does not diminish their gains. 
* Phis is not at atl a question of religion. . It is a questioa 
of moral truth. Whether Mr. Paine’s opinions were corrett, 
Or erroneous, has nothing todo witb-this matter. 


WILLIAM COBBETT. 


x x MF; bs 7 bs 
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